When it opened on December 1, 1970, Anthology Film Archives issued the following manifesto, 
which summarized its polemical position: 


e The cinematheques of the world generally collect and show the multiple manifestations 
of film: as document, history, industry, mass communication. ... Anthology Film 
Archives is the first film museum exclusively devoted to the film as an art. What are the 
essentials of the film experience? Which films embody the heights of the art of cinema? 
The creation of Anthology Film Archives has been an ambitious attempt to provide 
answers to these questions; the first of which is physical -- to construct a theater in which 
films can be seen under the best conditions; and second critical -- to define the art of film 
in terms of selected works which indicate its essences and parameters. 

e One of the guiding principles of this new film museum is that a great film must be seen 
many times. For that reason the entire collection will be presented in repeated cycles. 
With three different programs each day, an anthology of one hundred programs 
(approximately equivalent to our present collection) can be repeated monthly. In this way 
frequent periodic viewing will be possible for the dedicated spectator. The cycle will also 
provide a unique opportunity for students of the medium to see a concentrated history of 
the art of film within a period of four or five weeks. One would have to travel extensively 
and spend a few years in film museums to acquire the cinematic education of equal 
magnitude. 


-- The Essential Cinema: Essays on the films in the collection of Anthology Film Archives, 
edited by P. Adams Sitney 


History of Anthology Film Archives from AFA website: 
HISTORY 


Anthology Film Archives evolved from roots and visions that go back to the early Sixties, when 
Jonas Mekas, the director of the Film-Makers' Cinematheque, a showcase for avant-garde films, 
dreamed of establishing a permanent home where the growing number of new 
independent/avant-garde films could be shown on a regular basis. 


This dream became a reality in 1969 when Jerome Hill, P. Adams Sitney, Peter Kubelka, Stan 
Brakhage, and Jonas Mekas drew up plans to create a museum dedicated to the vision of the art 
of cinema as guided by the avant-garde sensibility. A Film Selection committee -- James 
Broughton, Ken Kelman, Peter Kubelka, Jonas Mekas and P. Adams Sitney -- was formed to 
establish a definitive collection of films (The Essential Cinema Repertory) and form the structure 
of the new institution. 


Anthology Film Archives opened on November 30, 1970 at Joseph Papp's Public Theater. 
Jerome Hill was its sponsor. After Jerome Hill's death, in 1974 it relocated to 80 Wooster Street. 
Pressed by the need for more adequate space, it acquired in 1979 Manhattan's Second Avenue 
Courthouse building. Under the guidance of the architects Raimund Abraham and Kevin Bone, 


and at a cost of $1,450,000, the building was adapted to house two motion picture theaters, a 
reference library, a film preservation department, offices, and a gallery. 


At the Courthouse, Anthology has found an ideal home as a chamber museum, dedicated to the 
preservation, study and exhibition of independent and avant-garde film. It is the first museum 
devoted to film as an art form, committed to the guiding principle that a great film must be seen 
many times, that the film print must be the best possible, and that the viewing conditions must be 
optimal. 


Two motion picture theaters -- the Courthouse Theater (200 seats) and the Maya Deren Theater 
(66 seats) have been constructed to serve Anthology's film and video exhibition programs. Both 
theaters have been equipped with 35mm, 16mm, Super-8, 8mm projectors, and video monitors. 


The Essential Film Repertory is the critical manifesto of Anthology Film Archives, and is 
presented yearly as a summing up and reminder of the standards of cinema. 


Anthology maintains that the art of film must be defined in terms of selected works which 
indicate its essence and its possibilities. In addition to the Essential Cinema Repertory Anthology 
regularly presents new works and retrospectives of major independent filmmakers, those 
included in the repertory and those that are not; it premieres independent features, documentary, 
informational films and videotapes, and provides a platform for a variety of groups working with 
alternative forms of cinema. 


During the first fifteen months at the Courthouse there were retrospectives of Hollis Frampton, 
Emie Gehr, Marjorie Keller, Robert Breer, Yvonne Rainer, Alexander Hammid, Robert Frank, 
Maya Deren, Alain Robbe-Grillet, Alexander Kluge, Bruce Elder, Gunvor Nelson, Emile de 
Antonio, Su Fried rich, Peter Hutton, Warren Sonbert, Francis Lee, Michael Snow, Rudy 
Burckhardt. During the same period, Anthology provided temporary homes for the Millennium 
Film Workshop, the Collective for Living Cinema, festivals of Native American Cinema, the 
Third Lesbian and Gay Experimental Film Festival, and several other independent groups. 


Although the primary commitment of Anthology is to the avant-garde and independents, it 
presents national and thematic surveys of commercially or semi-commercially produced films 
that provide information on contemporary aesthetic movements in the cinema of other countries. 
An exhibition of the new Soviet documentary cinema was presented in the Spring of 1989, 
followed by surveys of Philippine, Czech, Dutch and Spanish cinemas (November, 1989, 
January, March,1990). Andrew Sarris curated an "auteurist" survey, American Narrative Film: 
Its Roots and Its Flowers 1900-1990, with a focus on the thematic and stylistic contributions of 
the American narrative film to the art of cinema. In all cases, the emphasis is not on the box 
office 


Anthology's Independent Film Preservation program was established in 1972. It has preserved 
hundreds of essential films produced since 1920. Film shrinkage, color fading, and chemical 
disintegration are prevented by making protection negatives and master prints. Currently 
Anthology Film Archives' holdings include more than 4,000 titles. The department's work 
includes services to filmmakers -- taking care of their original printing materials and supervising 


the making of new prints. During the last few years, Anthology has been responsible for saving 
thousands of films -- all independent productions abandoned by film laboratories. 


Huge collections of filmic documents of life in America during the Fifties, Sixties and Seventies, 
and many avant-garde film classics would have been lost if they had they not been saved from 
deterioration or destruction by Anthology's film preservation program. 


As a supplement to the films included and shown in the Essential Cinema Repertory, Anthology 
Film Archives has established a film study collection of avantgarde, independent films to serve 
the film student and film scholar. Unlike the Essential Cinema Repertory where the inclusion of 
a film is under the strict ruling of the Film Selection Committee, the film study collection is 
based upon historical principle with the aim of preserving all relevant works. This collection 
includes early versions of films, unfinished works, rushes, works-in-progress, and other 
materials. Screenings of these materials are arranged by appointment only. Anthology also 
arranges screenings for student groups from out of town, provided requests are made in advance. 


Very soon after Anthology Film Archives opened it began the protection of works by deceased 
avant-garde filmmakers. At the request of the filmmakers or their estates, collections have been 
established for Maya Deren, David Brooks, Jerome Hill, Joseph Cornell, Marie Menken, Barbara 
Rubin, Christopher Maclaine, Ron Rice, Bob Fleischner and others. Finished films are protected 
and preserved, the unfinished works and outtakes are catalogued and stored. 


Anthology's reference library contains the world's largest collection of paper materials 
documenting the history and practice of American and international avant-garde/independent 
film and video. The holdings include books, periodicals, photographs, posters, tapes of lectures 
and interviews, distribution and festival catalogs, as well as files on individual film- and video 
makers and organizations active in independent film and video. The files contain original 
documents, manuscripts, letters, scripts, notebooks, clippings, photographs and stills. 


The library is open to the public by appointment. A card catalog provides a detailed index of 
books and articles in the collection. Materials do not circulate, but a duplicating machine is 
available. The staff also provides a telephone reference service to long distance users and will 
send out xeroxes of rare articles and copies of film stills at a minimum charge (provided 
Anthology has the right to do so). 


Anthology's publication program was inaugurated in 1970 with Film Culture Reader, edited by 
P. Adams Sitney. A series of four books, published in cooperation with NYU Press followed: 
The Cubist Cinema, by Standish Lawder; The Essential Cinema, edited by P. Adams Sitney, 
which contains a 117 page bibliography of materials in the Anthology Reference Library; The 
Avant-Garde Film -- A Reader of History and Criticism, edited by P. Adams Sitney; and The 
Dark of the Screen, by Sidney Peterson. 


Other publications include Coffee, Brandy and Cigars and A Manhattan Odyssey: A Memoir, by 
Herman G. Weinberg; A Guide to Independent Film and Video, edited by Hollis Melton; The 
Independent Film Community, edited by Peter Feinstein; Metaphors on Vision, by Stan 
Brakhage; Home Made Movies: 20 Years of American 8mm and Super-8 Films, by Jim 


Hoberman; and The Legend of Maya Deren, Volume I, Parts One and Two, by VAvA Clark, 
Millicent Hodson and Catrina Neiman; catalogs for the Bruce Elder and the Alain Robbe-Grillet 
Retrospective; Jim Davis: The Flow of Energy. 


Note on Essential Cinema Repertory Collection 


In 1968, thanks to the foresight of Jerome Hill, a film-maker and a visionary philanthropist, there 
arose an occasion to create in New York a film museum dedicated exclusively to film as an art. 
Lengthy discussions took place to determine the purposes and functions of the new museum. It 
was decided that one of its main functions would be to serve as a continuous critical tool in the 
investigation of the essential works created in cinema. Therefore it was decided to create what 
became known as the Essential Cinema Repertory collection. 


A special Film Selection Committee was created to begin to compile such a repertory. The 
understanding was that the Committee would constitute a permanent part of Anthology Film 
Archives and it would continue into the future reviewing old and new cinema works, in all their 
different manifestations, and keep adding and expanding the Essential Cinema Repertory 
collection. 


With the enthusiastic support of Jerome Hill, the Committee, consisting of P. Adams Sitney, 
Peter Kubelka, James Broughton, Ken Kelman and myself and for a brief period Stan 

Brakhage began its work. During the following few years it held numerous and lengthy selection 
sessions, compiling the first Essential Cinema Repertory collection consisting of about 330 titles. 


But fate had other plans for us. In February 1973 Jerome Hill died. The Avon Foundation, 
JeromeOs foundation behind the Anthology project, which had built a special, Invisible Cinema 
theater, designed by Peter Kubelka, and had paid for the acquisition of all the prints voted into 
the Essential Cinema collection, and the running of Anthology was taken over by people who did 
not share Jerome's vision. All funding to the Anthology project was cut off. Anthology had to 
move from the 425 Lafayette Street location, first to 80 Wooster Street, then to 491 Broadway, 
and then to its present location. 


The Essential Cinema Repertory project was frozen until such time as another visionary such as 
Jerome Hill will appear. 


The Essential Cinema Repertory, from its very inception, was strongly and sometimes wildly 
attacked by those who were not familiar with the history of the project, for exclusion of many 
important films. They were not aware of the fact that the Essential Cinema Repertory was 
intended to serve as a permanent critical tool with new titles continuously added, including 
possibly the titles that the critics of Anthology had in mind. 


As one looks back through the last thirty years of the history of cinema in the United States, one 
has to admit that even in its unfinished state, the Essential Cinema Repertory collection, as an 
uncompromising critical statement on the avant-garde film of the period, has dramatically 


changed perceptions of the history of the American avant-garde film. The avant-garde film has 
become an essential part of cinema. --Jonas Mekas 


